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armories, arsenals, the various depots, bar-
racks, etc. In fact, its scope embraces every
branch of military affairs. The Inspector
General's Department furnishes the watch
dogs for maintaining1 efficiency and economy.
In a way, its personnel are the doctors of
the military organization.

The Judge Advocate General's Department
is the legal bureau of the War Department.

The Engineer Corps lays out and prepares
fortifications and lines of march, does all
pioneering work, bridge building, surveying-,
map making and the construction and repair-
ing- of all roads, bridges and fortifications.
Its personnel is also in active service with
the mobile army.

The Signal Corps has complete charge of
the wireless, telegraph, aviation and visual
signal methods. It constructs, operates and
repairs all of the systems of communication.
The new aviation corps now becomes one of
the most Important branches of the Signal
Corps.

The Medical Department regulates the sani-
tary organization of the army and its camps.
It is divided into two main subdivisions, the
hospital corps and the ambulance service.
With these subdivisions it cares for the sick
and wounded.

The Ordnance Department provides guns,
small arms, ammunition and the many articles
classed as arms and munitions. It also oper-
ates the government arsenals.

The Quartermaster Corps may be called the
army's storekeeper as well as the army's
housekeeper. It is organized to supply the
army with everything- but arms and ammu-
nition. The Quartermaster General is also
the paymaster of the army.

Branches of the Service. The land forces
are divided into the mobile army and the
coast artillery. The mobile army is organ-
ized for offensive operations and consists of
the infantry, field artillery, cavalry, engi-
neers and signal corps troops.

The infantry forms the backbone of a coun-
try's military force and on its strength is
based the strength of all other branches of
the service.

The foot soldier is the most independent
and complete fighting unit in the army. As
long as he has strength to carry his arms,
ammunition and equipment he can take him-
self from battlefield to battlefield, independ-
ent of aid.

Good, effective infantry, the only kind
worth having-, must be trained, disciplined
and capably led. The infantry service is the
least technical of any branch, but it requires
longer and more severe training- and dis-
ciplinary measures than any other branch.
Team work is essential. The spirit of the
team is first installed in the men on the par-
ade ground and is developed steadily by the
more technical training1.

The cavalry was formerly known as the
eyes and ears of the army* but the aerial
branch of the service has usurped many of
its prerogatives* The cavalry, however, is
used extensively in reconnaissance or scout-

ing. It also screens the main army by keep-
ing the enemy at a distance. The cavalryman,
in addition to his horse, has for arms a long-
ranged rifle, an automatic pistol and a saber.
Usually the cavalry's place is on the outskirts
of an army, but in battle its versatility in
open fighting is great and it is considered
the best arm to follow up a defeated army
and turn defeat into rout through the vigor
of its attacks.
The field artillery is divided into horse
artillery, light artillery, siege artillery and
mountain artillery. The light and horse ar-
tillery are armed with the light field pieces,
mounted on field carriages. The gunners
either ride on the gun and ammunition car-
riages or are mounted on the horses. The
mountain artillery is armed with light field
pieces that may be carried on pack mules.
The men are not mounted, while in the horse
artillery, all the men are mounted. The sieg-e
artillery is armed with heavy, mobile guns
which are drawn from place to place either by
horses or motors. Under modern warfare
conditions siege artillery is often mounted on
armored railroad cars.
The coast artillery is made up of fixed or
stationary guns set in batteries in fortifica-
tions at points where the landing- of an enemy
or naval attacks may be effectively opposed.
Units of Army Organization. The smallest
unit in the army is the "squad,*' usually con-
sisting1 of eight men, one of whom is the
leader, called the "corporal."
Two, three or four squads (usually three)
may be joined in the next higher unit, which
is called a "platoon." The platoon, however,
is not so permanent as a squad, but it is
formed whenever there is need for it in drill-
ing- or on the firing line.
Next comes the "company," which is made
up at full strength of 150 men; this is about
eighteen squads or six platoons. However,
these figures for the number of squads and of
platoons in a company are never definitely
fixed. A company in the field is very seldom
at full strength, and it may be convenient
at any time to change the number of squads
and platoons.
Four companies are joined in a "battalion."
The battalion is an important unit in the
army organization, but it is not so clearly
marked as either the company or the regi-
ment.
The "regiment" consists of three battalions,
making twelve companies. In addition, there
are three special companies which do not
belong to any of the battalions. These are
the headquarters company, including the band
and the color guard; the machine-gun com-
pany, and the supply company, responsible
for the regiment's food, ammunition, and
other supplies. The regiment is, of course,
very seldom at full strength, but is never
allowed to remain below a minimum strength
of about 1,400.
The regiment is the unit that especially
arouses the soldiers' pride and loyalty. The
most cherished traditions of the army are
made up of the splendid deeds of famous